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SOLEDAD BROTHERS GO ON TRIAL WITH TIGHT 
SECURITY AND LILY-WHITE JURY 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- The trial of the two 
remaining Soledad Brothers, John Clutchette and 
Fleeta Drumgo, has opened in San Francisco -- in 
a very special courtroom. 

The spectators section is sealed off from the 
front of the courtroom by a f loor-to-cei ling 
$100,000 metal and bullet-proof glass barricade, 
with swinging, cast-iron metal doors in the center 
that are kept locked at all times. Uniformed and 
plain-clothes deputies lme both sides of the 
partition. 

Two cameras, one facing the spectators and the 
other facing the bench, record all events inside 
the courtroom. 

The Soledad Brothers are accused of killing a 
white guard in Soledad prison a few hours after 
word came out that a guard had been exonerated for 
Opening fire on a group of inmates, killing three 
blacks and wounding several other prisoners. 

Since that happened in January of 1970, the 
Brothers' case has undergone many changes. George 
Jackson, one of the original three Soledad Brothers, 
was murdered by prison guards in an alleged "es- 
cape attempt" from the San Quentin Adjustment Center 
in August of 1971, Fleeta Drumgo and five other 
inmates have been charged with murdering the three 
guards and two trusties (prisoners trusted by pri- 
son officials) who died in the incident. 

The stringent security precautions surrounding 
the trial are also due to the escape attempt from 
the Marin County Courthouse in August 1970 in which 
George's brother Jonathan tried to free one prison- 
er who was on trial and two who were witnesses. He 
also took the judge, the District Attorney, and 
some jurors as hostages, supposedly to be released 
in exchange for the Soledad Brothers. When police 
caught up with the escape van, they shot it up, 
killing the judge, two of the prisoners, and Jona- 
than Jackson. Ruche 11 Magee and Angela Davis are 
now awaiting trial for murder in this incident. 

One person who has been to the Soledad Bro- 
thers' trial described it like this: 

You enter the San Francisco Hall of Justice 
in single file , passing through a metal detector 
and signing your name . That applies to everyone — 
whether they f re there for a traffic violation or a 
court appointment . 

If you wish to attend the Soledad Brothers ' 
trial , you go to a special window , produce identi- 
fication > fill out a form and get a card entitling 
you to go to the third floor . The card also assigns 
you a seat number in the courtroom , 

When you get out of the elevator on the third 
floor you are greeted by about 16 blue -uni forced, 
r ot- geared members of the San Francisco police 
force . They are carrying 3- foot clubs in their 
hands, cannisters of mace at their belts, A long 
rope forms a corridor which y\,u walk dawn (with 
police on both sides) you come to a table , r 

where two braon-wii formed sheri r'f's deputies sit, 
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You again show identification, sign your name in 
a book . 

Tne next step is to have your picture taken 
by a police photographer; then you pass behind a 
wooden partition — men and women separately — 
to be searched . Women are checked by two police 
matrons. One goes over your body with a hand-held 
metal detector , while the other meticulously 
searches through your pocket-book and coat (which 
you remove as you go behind the partition ) . 

Following the metal-detector, the matron then 
gives you a pat-search with her hands , and finally 
tells you to lower your underpants (and/or panty 
hose) to make sure nothing is hidden in your 
crotch. Some women, mostly black women, have 
had their vaginas finger-searched . Shoes — even 
sandals — are also removed and searched , Items 
inside the pocket book , such as tubes of cream, 
are opened, sniffed, squeezed out to mdke certain 
nothing is hidden inside . 

Following the search, you go out and are 
greeted by perhaps another half-dozen sheriffs 
deputies, one of whom escorts you to your seat 
in the courtroom . One man who went out to go 
to the bathroom was strip searched twice . 

The trial itself echoes the tight security of 
the courtroom. 

During the jury selection process, all blacks 
were eliminated by prosecution challenges. When 
the defense lawyers tried to point that out to 
Judge Spiro Lee Vavuris,he answered "race is not 
an issue in this court" -- a phrase he was to re- 
peat at least 20 times during the jury selection 
process . 

After one hip- looking white man was excused 
by the prosecution, he asked the judge if he could 
shake hands with the defendants . The judge imme- 
diately said no and the man wished them "good luck" 
and stepped down. 

After days of questioning the jury was selected -- 
nine women and three men. All are white and all 
except three women are middle-aged or over. 

Now that the trial is underway, the judge 
often helps cue the DA, saying things like: "I take 
it you object to that, Mr. Barnes? Yes? Objection 
sustained." Vavuris also instructed a prospective 
juror to "be fair to the defendants as if they were 
white as driven snow." He also told the court that 
"the word nigger comes from the name of an African 
river, the Niger, and it is not necessarily a derog- 
atory term." 

At the end of November, Ann Clutchette, John's 
wife, his brother Derek Maxwell, and a friend were 
driving home when they were stopped by four FBI 
cars and three San Francisco Police Department 
cars. They were held for a few days and charged 
with suspicion of auto theft and interstate flight 
to avoid prosecution (although none of them were 
wanted for anything) . After intense questioning 
they were released. 

The trial will continue after December 21 -- 
even though the defense asked for a holiday break 

until after the new year. -3Q- 
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BEYOND FREEDOM AND DIGNITY DEPARTMENT: 

BUSINESS PUTS B,F. SKINNER TO WORK 

LIBERATION News Service 

Around the worldwide offices and terminals of 
Emery Air Freight Corp , the password these days is 
"positive reinforcement " For hundreds of Emery 
employees, the term, identified with Harvard psycho- 
logist B.F. Skinner, has taken on a precise mean- 
* n g’They are getting daily feedback on how their 
work measures up to company goals and standards 
with doses of "praise and recognition" dispensed 
to those who improve. 

Vice President Edward Feeney, a fan of Skinner's, 
points proudly to Emery's estimated savings of over 
$2 million over the past three years. 

Skinner is best known for his work with pigeons 
and rats . He found that they could be induced to 
carry out complicated patterns of behavior -- like 
walking in figure eights -- if properly rewarded 
with their favorite foods while they were learning. 
Skinner calls the technique "behavioral engineering," 
find believes that it is also applicable to human 
beings . 

Despite objections even from within the Emery 
Corp. that behavioral engineering comes dangerous- 
ly closed to totalitarianism, Feeney remains a true 
believer. "It works," he says, citing improved 
profits and performance and what he considers 
greater contentment on the part of employees who 
know they are doing a good j ob . 

Several years ago, Feeney became intrigued with 
Skinner's branch of behavioral science. Skinner, 
the author of a current best-seller. Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity, contends that social engineering is 
the wave of the future, and that concepts like 
"freedom," "sensitivity," morality," dignity," 
creativity," and "the human spirit" are mystical 
hogwash which have no place in the Science of 
Human Behavior. 

Skinner's whole conception of human develop- 
ment, disputed by many scientists, centers on reward 
and punishment as the factors thati determine how 
a person will behave. A fundamental Skinner prin- 
ciple -- and this perhaps accounts for his respec- 
tability in corporate America --is that rewards 
are much more effective than punishments. 

In an industrial setting, this means devising 
ways of letting an individual worker regularly learn 
how well he or she is meeting specific company 
work standards, and rewarding "performance improve- 
ment” -- chiefly through praise from the overseers. 

What it comes down to in many cases is a new 
form of speed-up. In an auto plant, for example, 
the managers can speed\ up the assembly line at the 
twist of a dial, and often do ; in excess of speeds 
negotiated in the union contract. But Emery Air 
Freight is not an assembly line. 

When Feeney took Emery's customer service de- 
partment under his wing, he discovered that only 
30% of the customer complaints got answered within 
90 minutes, father than hire more people, Feeney 
instituted a simple feedback system of daily 


checklists, Operators ticked off on their sheets 
whether each call had been answered within 90 
minutes . 

Performance improvement was greeted with 
"praise and recognition" from supervisors. If 
there was no improvement, the employee was told, 

"At least you've recorded your performance honest- 
ly," while being reminded of the goal. 

"Performance" in the first test office zoomed 
from 30% to 95% in a single day. The system has 
now been extended' to all Emery customer service 
offices, and, after three years, performance still 
averages 90% to 95%. 

In the companies containerization operation, 
filling out Skinnerian checklists is also part of 
a day's work. There have been a few cases in which 
feedback was temporarily interrupted because of, 
for example, managerial changes. "Performance" 
slumped more than 50%, only to rise rapidly again 
when feedback was resumed. 

Cost reduction fpom applying Skinner to the 
workers in Emery's containerization division was 
initially forecast at $650,000 a year, but in 
October alone, record sayings of $125,01)0 were 
racked up. 

Feeney, who now heads a special five-man 
Systems Performance Division, is currently involved 
in looking overEmery's dock operations and devising 
a program for route drivers. Freight division 
executives from five major airlines are seeking 
lessons in Feeney's office suite. 

Detractors of Feeney's approach might claim 
that the "performance improvement" has nothing to 
do with the "praise and recognition" doled out to 
workers who behave like busy bees, but rather with 
the increased scrutinizing and surveillance to which 
their workday activity is subjected. 

But the growth of such consulting firms as the 
Praxis Corporation, a Skinner-inspired group based 
in Manhattan, indicates that American business 
finds the new approach attractive. Praxis has 
come up with a system that pinpoints the operations 
in a given corporation where improvement in worker's 
performance would produce the greatest payoff to 
profits . 

Feeney has made friends among consultants and 
personnel executives from companies like AT&T, 
American Can, Ford, Upjohn, United Air Lines, 
Addressograph-Multigraph, Connecticut General Life, 
and Warner- Lantbert , who were equally interested in 
applying Skinner's ideas to big business. THey 
have since formed the Training Research Forum, 
which meets every two months at a plush Long 
Island conference center called Harrison House to 
swap ideas. 

-30- 

*★***•***★*★*******★*★***********★★********★*★*★*** 
"The Vietnamese are indeed not a reliable people. 

An occupation does not last very long before they 
raise their arms against us and expel us from their 
country. The history of past dynasties has proved 
that fact." 

-- Chinese Emperor Ch ' ien-lung, in the 18th centu ry 
(-401) December 22, 1971 
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MINNEAPOLIS WELFARE RECIPIENTS LOCK OFFICIALS IN 
TO PROTEST BUDGET CUT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (LNS) -- Thirty Minneap- 
olis welfare recipients blocked the doors of 
the Hennepin County Board room and scuffled with 
sheriff’s deputies December 14, after the board 
approved a 1972 county welfare budget $300,000 
shy of last year's figure. 

In the melee, county commissioners who 
tried to leave the board room were caught up in 
a pushing and pulling struggle with several women 
who held the door and sat on the floor. Twenty 
minutes later, plainclothes sheriff's deputies 
were finally able to spring the officials -- but 
only after Minneapolis cops came to the rescue. 

The ruckus began when the welfare group came 
to question whether the new $142.8 million budget 
included enough money to continue adequate sup- 
plementary payments next year. Supplementary 
payments are given in cases of emergencies, for 
repairs, and other expenses above the basic month- 
ly allotment. 

As a result of the confrontation. County 
Welfare Board Chairman Thomas L. Olson promised 
the demonstrators that the welfare board would 
reconvene the next day to reconsider the budget. 
But upon returning, the group was told that the 
board could not meet legally for another week 
and that the budget had to go to the state for 
approval that day. 

Olson claims that the new budget will cover 
the supplementary program and that if it doesn't, 
the county will still provide the welfare aids -- 
even if it has to borrow money. 

-30- 

************************************************* 
PET FOOD -- $1 BILLION A YEAR INDUSTRY 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- For quite a while now the 
food industry has been hustling a new breed of 
customers -- the 26 million dogs and 21 million 
cats who live in the United States. 

Animals used to dine off table scraps but 
now they're treated to all the food coloring, 
flavor enhancers and chemical preservatives that 
humans consume and all in tastefully decorated 
packages designed to appeal to the one holding 
the change purse. Last year the pet food indus- 
try became a billion dollar a year business -- 
not bad. 

-30- 

[Thanks to the Great Speckled Bird for this in- 
formation. ] 

GERM WARFARE IS NOT DEAD 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Although Nixon made a 
grandstand renunciation of germ warfare two years 
ago, it was recently reported that the 1972 budget 
calls for $50.8 million for chemical and gas war- 
fare procurement. This is an increase of $25.5 
million over the 1971 budget of $25.3 million. 


conventional and nuclear attack," according to a 
recent Washington Post article. 

While some "obsolete stock" has been destroyed, 
"programs for development of new and more effective 
weapons in this field are barrelling ahead at 
full speed." 

-30- 

************************************************* 
HOUSTON SCHOOLS TAKEN TO COURT 
ON DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MARRIED STUDENTS 

HOUSTON (LNS) -- Soni Romans, a 16-year-old 
who was married in December, 1970, and divorced 
the following September, has been barred from 
all extra-curricular activities at Channelview 
High School. 

The school district holds that this separa- 
tion is necessary because the school must dis- 
courage marriage among the students and because 
mingling of married and unmarried students would 
lead to "undue interest in and discussion of sex" 
by unmarried students. However, unmarried women 
who have had babies are not so excluded when they 
return to school. 

Soni has not been allowed to take drama and 
choir classes, join the chess club or sing in 
class plays. Although she has an excellent aca- 
demic record she would also be ineligible for 
the National Honor Society. 

When Soni took her case to federal court, the 
judge indicated he felt that her complaint had 
valid constitutional grounds, but insisted that 
she must apply to the Channelview School Board 
for relief before seeking recourse in the courts. 

Twenty of Soni's classmates who attended her 
hearing were charged with unexcused absence when 
they returned to school the next day -- even though 
they all had their parents' permission to be out 
of school. 

-30- 

[Thanks to Space City! for the information in 
this story . ] 

************************************* ici ' + i(ifi(i ' i(iti ' i ' ie 
FDA RECALLS FAKE VITAMIN C 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Vitamin C is everyone's 
popular cure-all these days -- but check your 
bottle to make sure you're dropping the real 
thing. Over the last eight months, the Federal 
Drug Administration (FDA) has recalled about 
105 million vitamin C pills which are made from 
sodium ascorbate instead of ascorbic acid. 

Because of the great demand for ascorbic 
acid, vitamin manufacturers ran into trouble 
getting it and turned to sodium ascorbate instead. 

The FDA claims that sodium ascorbate is a 
good source of vitamin C, but it has an addition- 
al salt content. That additional salt -- which 
was not mentioned on the vitamin's label -- is 
harmful to peuple on low salt diets, especially 
heart patients. 


Meanwhile, courses continue at Fort McClellan's _3 q_ 

Chemical Center on "how to best spread germ war [Thanks to the Treat Speckled Bird for informa- 

fare and, the best st r ate gy_f or c ombining it with tion in this st orv l 
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SAN DIEGO POLICE LAY IN SUPPLIES FOR 
CONVENTION FESTIVITIES 


FORT BRAGG GIs MARCH AGAINST 
MILITARY RACISM 


SAN DIEGO (LNS) --The San Diego police depart- 
ment has asked for $920,287 in federal funds to 
"insure the orderly conduct of activities" during 
the Republican National Convention next August. 

An application submitted to the Justice Depart- 
ments Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) listed the following objectives for the 
ove* one thousand law enforcement personnel that 
will participate in next August's activities: 

--Sending special teams to Miami, Chicago, 
and Washington to study techniques utilized by 
other police agencies in handling major disturbances. 

--Conducting regional training, using the 
latest techniques, for all levels of forces that 
will be used during the convention. 

--Coordinating all the agencies involved in 
providing security for the convention. This in- 
cludes the coordination of intelligence information 
and establishing the logistics operations that 
will be necessary. 

--Utilizing the latest proven equipment to 
maximize the efficiency of manpower that will 
be available. This will include not only crowd 
control equipment, but communications and mon- 
itoring equipment and electronic survei lienee 
equipment. 

The proposal outlined the estimated impact 
of law enforcement coordination as follows; 

--The convention should be orderly, and take 
a minimum amount of time. 

--Potential violence will be minimized be- 
cause channels of communication will be open to 
those who might seek to be a disruptive force 
during the convention. 

--A highly trained tactical force will show 
that local police can effectively cope with a 
national political convention in a professional 
manner. 

Most of the LEAA grant will be used for 
training police officers and for overtime incur- 
red during the convention. However, $277,480 will 
go towards purchasing equipment to bolster the 
police force. The list of new equipment will in- 
clude : 

walkie-talkies, a radio scrambler system, 
closed circuit television, portable video cameras 
with sound equipment, binocular cameras, gas 
masks with voice boxes, 5000 plastic handcuffs, 

1000 plastic non-chip batons, helmet with face 
shields and neck guards, body shields, body 
armor flack suits, cassett recorders, metal de- 
tection machines, pepper fog and a pepper fog 
machine, a grenade launcher, with various types 
of grenades and an overhead projector with sup- 
plies . 

Some shopping list! 

- -30- - 
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FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. (LNS) --Scores of chanting 
Ft. Bragg GIs and their supporters marched through 
downtown Fayetteville Christmas shoppers Dec. 11 
to show their solidarity with the 138 black GIs 
and WACs arrested at neighboring Ft. McClellan 
last month and to bring the issue of racism in 
the military home to their own base. 

Carrying signs like "Racism; Tool of the Brass 
to Divide GIs" and "GIs Unite Against War, Racism, 
and Sexism," the demonstrators then headed for a 
brief rally at the Haymarket (GI) coffeehouse. The 
demonstration was called on short notice by the 
newly-formed GI Union. They wanted to focus atten- 
tion on the Ft. McClellan GIs who have been held for 
over a month in the Ft. Bragg stockade for their 
part in a rally of 4000 to protest the harassment 
of blacks by officers on base. 

Demands of the demonstration were; 

^Immediate release of those of the 138 still 
in prison. 

immediate investigation and action over 
racist practices at Ft. Bragg. 

*An end to housing discrimination in Fayette- 
ville. 

*An end to the army’s unconstitutional prac- 
tice of pre-trial confinement which puts count- 
less GIs into stockades long before charges are 
filed or court-martials are held. 

--30-- 

***★**★******★*********★*★****★★★**••*★★★**■*★*•**★★*★* 

VIETNAM VETERANS AGAINST THE WAR BEGIN 
"OPERATION PEACE ON EARTH" 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --"Operation Peace on Earth" 
will be set into action by the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War on Dec. 24 to Jan. 1 at four 
national targets -- San Francisco; Killeen, Texas; 
Chicago; and Valley Forge, Pa. The operation is 
in support of all active-duty GIs within the war 
zone who are refusing to participate in aggressive 
actions conducted by the military against the 
Vietnamese, Cambodian and Laotian peoples. All 
WAW actions will encourage such refusals. 

The scenario for all four areas is basically 
the same. Vets from all chapters will gather at 
the nearby campsite on Dec. 24. On Christmas 
a symbolic "non-dinner" will be served as a 
reminder to feasting Americans of those starving 
in Vietnam. Blood will be donated to those in 
need through the Red Cross. December 26 will 
begin a week of non-violent disobedience demon- 
strations aimed at military bases and private in- 
dustry with military contracts. 

The Vietnam veterans recently sent a delega- 
tion to Paris to inform the DRV (Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam) and the PRG (Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government) of South Vietnam of their holiday 
plans. Members of the group are scheduled to visit 
North Vietnam soon and tapes have been sent to 
South Vietnam for broadcast by the PRG explaining 

the operation to GIs in the war zones. -30- 
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BRIAN JONES "DISCOVERS" JOUJOIAA- 

MOROCC.AN MUSIC UP FOR GRABS 

by Benhari 

Good Times /LI BE RATI ON News Service 

For four thousand years, the inhabitants ui 
Joujouka, high in the hills behind fangiei, ..o\e 
swung between the poles of feast and famine. Fig.it 
now they are hovering around the famine end. but 
fame is just a shot away and Joajouka has a good 
shot . 

The question is whether it will be blown 
away in the storm of publicity and the tidal wave 
of tourists, pilgrims and ripoff artists that 

follow . 

Why Joujouka? About 1200 years ago Sidi Hamid 
Sherk, who brought Islam to that area of the world, 
left his bodily remains behind in the little 
village and set in motion the machinery that cata- 
pulted the ancient clique of musicians who live 
there into a famed and privileged group. 

Their music became the expression or the 
Moslem religion as they played at various lites 
and festivals, until they were for several hundred 
years the royal musicians to the Alaou 1 te Sultans. 

Until the French occupation in 1912, the 
Joujoukan musicians prospered. Things continued 
fat even later under the Spanish, who allowed the 
musicians to collect tithes from the farmers and 
ranchers of the region. 

But this came to a halt with the independence 
of Morocco in 1956. So for the last 15 years the 
musicians have been scrambling to get their ace 
together again and figure out how to adapt to 
contemporary political conditions. 

Their media messenger from the new gods 01 
electronic communication was Brian Jones , the x^tu 
and great Rolling Stones guitarist. Looking for 
amusement in 1965, he came to Tangier, city of 
dope, intrigue, and ancient wisdom. 

Tangier has always been a main trading center 
for* occult knowledge. Raul Bowles (Sheltering 
Sky, Hundred Camels in a Courtyard), William 
Burroughs (Naked Lunch, The Ticket That Lxplodeu, 
Nova Express) and Brion Gysin ( r lhe Process) holu 
court and serve as guides for westerners seeking 
the mystic wisdoms. 

Bowles and Gysin have extensive tape libra- 
ries of Moroccan music. Brian Jones came and was 
played tapes of the Joujoukan musical brotherhood. 
Soon Gysin and Jones were motoring up the mountain 
path that links Joujouka with the outside world, 
The festival wasn’t going on but Jones and Ins 
engineer George Chkiantz recorded a number oi 
hours of tape . 


But the album that they maae from i 
up by Jones' untimely death. Nov/ it uas i< 
been released by the Rolling stones label, 
Joujouka’ s fate is in the hands o: new ar.d 
forces . 

The album is incredible. Sweet flutes 
piercing thin horns called rhaitas, . Iomi 
inspired fervor and intensity. .Wwiii g -i. 
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Yno the drums , beating out the time-tested 
entrancing rhythms of the universe. 

before Sidi llamed Sherk 's holy shadow fell 
-raggy Moroccan hills the people of Jou- 
jouka were celebrating in sound the breathing of 
the cosmos. Even today young men leap and whirl in 
-he life dance of Fan, the great god. Boys dressed 
as women dance the role of Aisha Hamouka, the earth 
godd<5SS . 

You can read all about it in Tim Leary's new 
book f f om Douglas International and Rolling Stone 
magazine had a story about the musicians too. Now 
the album For better or worse, Joujouka has been 
discovered. 

Huatla, the magic mushroom capital in the 
joaring Sierra Mazatecan mountains of Mexico, paid 
r or its initiation into the twentieth century cul- 
tural eciectice . Invaded by Americans and Europeans 
who paraded their neuroses while tripping among the 
clouds, Huatla has had to cope with freaks and 
hustlers, pilgrims and police. The religious mush- 
voom-eating rituals have had to retreat further into 
the hills to protect their power, as the federates 
conduct regular raids and ship the hairy hordes back 
north of the border. 

Rolling Stones records, through its American 
distributor, Atlantic, has a heavy campaign going to 
push the album. The association with and testimony 
from Jones, Leary, Gysin, Burroughs and Rolling 
Stone magazine are sure to bring notoriety to 
Joujouka, 

Brian Jones intended that the album royalties 
go to help the musicians, who are fragmenting through 
their inability to survive economic hardship. Right 
now they are working the weddings and other festive 
occasions of the local villagers. 

But now that Jones is dead the money is compli- 
cated by the executors of his state, and it is 
still up in the air whether or how much the Joujou- 
kans will benefit. The Rolling Stones, for all 
their righteous image, have been known to have pretty 
sticky fingers when it comes to money. (Remember 
how they claimed the copyrights on some of the old 
blues tunes they recorded?) 

When you listen to the album, it is easy to 
forget the taint of the money games and the p.r. 
hyue because of the power the truth to the music. 

But there's a good chance that Joujouka will suffer 
the same fate as llualta and other unique cultures 
throughout the Third World. They fall prey to 
money-hungry promoters and to the end result of 
their promotion — a flock of sincere though fanati- 
cal worshipers who unwittingly trample their idols. 
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THE AMERICAN HEALTH CARE SYSTEM: 

EXPENSIVE AND MEDIOCRE 

by John Ehrenreich 

Health Policy Advisory Center/LIBERATION 

News Service 

Everyone who watches television, reads a news- 
paper or needs a doctor knows by now that there is 
a "health crisis." The surest sign is that the 
cost of medical care has soared out of sight -- up 
30% in the last four years alone. 


Not only does this make the health care system 
inefficient and expensive, but it leaves it uncoor- 
dinated and chaotic as well. 

For instance, no one can control where an 
individual doctor practices. So, in New York City, 
there are more than 220 doctors per hundred thou- 
sand people;, surgeons complain they can’t find 
enough patients to keep them busy. Meanwhile, in 
Indiana there are only 103 doctors per hundred 
thousand people; in Mississippi only 76; and many 
small towns have no doctors at all. 


Routine hospital costs in most cities now 
run more than $100 a day, and charges as high as 
$150 a day are not uncommon. No one except the 
very rich can afford prices such as these, of 
course, so people have to buy health insurance, 
from Blue Cross or from private companies like 
Metropolitan and Aetna. 

But the cost of health insurance is sky-rock- 
eting too. New York City’s Blue Cross plan just 
raised its rates 42%, and Blue Cross plans in 
upstate New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and several other states have 
put in for similar rates. 

Unionized workers, whose contracts provide 
for their employer to pay for some kind of health 
insurance, have to demand 5$ and 10<f an hour 
increases in the employer’s contribution to their 
health plan just to keep the same benefits. 

Health care is certainly expensive, and get- 
ting more so. But if we were getting really good 
care for all that money, we probably wouldn’t com- 
plain, and there would be no "health crisis." 

The trouble is, American health care isn’t 
all that good -- even though the American Medical 
Association never tires of telling us that "Ameri- 
cans have the best health care in the world." 

The statistics tell the story: In the United 
States, 22.1 out of every thousand babies born 
alive will die before they are one year old. By 
contrast, in Sweden only 12.9 babies per thousand 
die. That means that some 35,000 American babies 
die needlessly. In at least 12 other countries a 
newborp baby has a better chance of living than it 
does in the United States. 

Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and other poor people 
fare much worse than middle-class whites, of 
course. In white America, 20.6 babies per thousand 
die; in Harlem more than 43 babies per thousand. 

Many blacks think the word for this is genocide. 

Adults come in for a bad time in the medical 
statistics too. An American man has a life expec- 
tancy at birth five years less than a Swede, 1.5 
years less than an East German. An American man 
is twice as likely to die between the ages of 40 
and 50 as a Swede. Not too good for a country that 
spends more money per person on medical care than 
any other country in the history of the world. 

Something is very wrong. 

And a lot of experts think they know what it 
is thut is wrong . Health care, they say, is the 
only major American industry which is still run by 
a lot of small busine ssmen (they mean the doctors). 
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The health care system seems so chaotic, so 
unplanned, so uncoordinated, that many people 
call it a "non-system." To cure the health care 
crisis, they conclude, we must turn it into a 
system. Specifically, they argue, some form of 
national health insurance would ensure financially 
shaky hospitals a stable income. Doctors should 
be encouraged to form group practices to increase 
efficiency. 

But careful examination of the health care 
system indicates that, in fact, there is a health 
care system ; it is not totally chaotic and unplanned. 
It seems chaotic only if we think of the doctors 
alone when we describe the health care system. 

Years ago, the doctors did dominate and control 
health care; what they did was the system. But 
now health care is dominated by institutions -- 
hospitals, medical schools, research laboratories, 
drug companies, health planning agencies, health 
insurance companies, and many others. Many poor 
and working-class people don’t have a private doc- 
tor any more; the hospital clinic and emergency 
room is their doctor. 

Less than one quarter of the nation’s health 
expenditures now go for private doctors; most of 
the rest go to institutions which are big and 
rapidly growing; increasingly they are interconnected. 
■* * * 

There are three major parts to the system. 

Medical Empires 

First, there are what we call "medical em- 
pires" -- vast networks of hospitals, medical 
schools, and clinics which in effect control the 
medical resources of a wide geographic area. 

For example, in New York City, virtually 
every health facility in the Borough of the Bronx is 
affiliated with Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
and its close ally, Montefiore Hospital. City 
hospitals, private hospitals, state mental hospi- 
tals, neighborhood comprehensive care clinics, 
experimental Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
jects to provide health care in ghetto areas -- 
all are controlled by Einstein-Montefiore . 

This regional network has not led to better, 
more rational planning. It has perpetuated and 
strengthened a system of medicine that provides 
fairly good quality care for upper-class patients 
and very bad care for the poor. 

For example, say you live in the Bronx and get 
a serious, but common disease (a heart attack for 
instance); if you are poor you go to the city-owned 
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run-a^n Lincoln Hospital Lincoln, though 
owned by the Cit y, is run by Eins tern -Monte f i j:c e 
Ir, on the ether hand, you are wealth) and ha.e 
a private door or. who is on the Montefiore or 
Einstein staff, you get admitted to one ot those 
hospitals . 

A few poor patients, to be sure, are admit- 
ted to Einstein or Montetioxe hospitals -- those 
who have unusual diseases- They are admitted, 
and the> may get very good care But they pa/ 
by being used for research and teaching 

The patient soon learns that the hospital 
is net organized to meet his needs It is frag- 
mented in‘o a hundred or mere sub-specialty clin- 
ics, each one serving the narrow research and 
teaching int.aiest of a few members of the staff; 
tne p a c .\ ent goes from cl ini'. to ciini^, no one 
louks after hU needs as a whole person 

The same ’empire” phenomenon has occurred 
everywhere else m the country In Boston, Har- 
vard Medical School controls most of the medi-ai 
resources; in Baltimore it's Johns Hopkins, m 
Cleveland it's Western Reserve; and in Chicago, 
the University of Chicago Medical Center and 
Northwestern Medicai School divide up the turf 
And everywhere the results are the same; the 
system works to provide reasonably good, often 
luxurious care for the wealthy, mediocre or 
bad a\: d a. ways ’on comfort able care for the poor 
an a the wo . k ing peopie. 

’ \ he Financi ng -Planning Complex 

The second manor part of the health care sys- 
tem is tnc financing-planning complex The most 
jmporcar c part of this is the multi-bi llion dol- 
lar Blue Cross operation, which provides hospital- 
ization insurance for some ?0 million Americans 

B: ue Cross also plays a very important role 
in setting health policy; its board of directors 
and cop officers sit on governmental advisory com- 
rru ■« tecs , advise congressionaj committees, and, 
together with representatives of the big private 
hospitals, bet up and run ’’areawide comprehensive 
heaitn planning ugen:ies,” 

Let mo give one example of how Blue Cross 
ope cores. Blue Cioss'b function is to pay for 
he spit* sec vices used by its subscribers m 
order to *eep its rates competitive, xt tries to 
keep a lid on xts expenditures. Now one way do 
to Jc this would be to pressure the hospitals to 
ope : 3i*c eft’* 'Zntl> and economically That 
would he ip the consumer, but would restrict the 
freedom or the hospitals 

So in theiute fifties and sixties, Blue Cross 
took j different approach to controlling their 
costs* They reasoned that if there were fewer 
hosp * 1 a! b^Js available, fewer people :ould be 
\n : heh°cp « v ais jC tire same time, and the maxi- 
mum b.K r he hospitals could piesent to Blue 
Cross v.>j uld be limited 

Joe h.wsn i r als wouldn’t object -- the it 
would uc so much demand for h sp 1 1 a 1 beds that 
tne hospitals conic operate at tail capacit) all 
the t’.r.t. which would assure the hospitals maxi- 
mum income. it was on l\ the pat. * en t s who w o ,1 J 
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get hurt -- they would be unable to find a hospi- 
tal bed even if they needed it 

The policy worked In New York and many other 
big cities it is hard to get a hospital bed even 
m an emergency And if you need non-emergency 
surgery (.for example, a hernia operation) you 
may have to sign up for a bed and use of the op- 
erating loom months in advance. 

The Medical- Industrial Complex 

The third part of the health system is the 
”medical-indust rial complex” An alliance ex- 
ists between the providers of health care -- 
doctors, hospitals, medical schools and the like -- 
and the companies that make money from people’s 
sickness -- drug companies, hospital supply com- 
panies, hospital construction companies, com- 
mercial insurance companies, profit-making pro- 
prietary hospitals, nursing homes and laborator- 
ies 

Health care is one of the biggest businesses 
around. Check any stockbroker -- he’ll tell 
you that health stocks are the hottest things 
on Wall Street 

The magnitude of the medical -industrial com- 
plex is hard to believe. Let me give a few 
examples: m 1969, drug companies (Abbott, Upjohn, 
Merk, etc j had after-tax profits of about $600 
mi 1 lion 

Hospital supply companies (Becton-Dickinson, 
American Hospital Supply Co., etc.) which sell 
hospitals and doctors everything from sheets and 
towels and bedpans to surgical instruments, X-ray 
machines and heart-lung machines, had after-tax 
profits of $400 million 

Proprietary (profit-making) hospitals and 
nursing homes earned nearly $200 million. There 
are now even nationwide chains of proprietary 
hospitals and nursing homes, such as Hospital 
Corporation of America and Medicenters of America - 
owned by Holiday Inns 

Ihe commercial companies and the construc- 
tion firms which build hospitals make additional 
million^. And, of course, the doctors themselves 
are the highest paid small businessmen around. 

Even the banks are getting in on the act, 
with loans to hospitals both for building and 
operating expenses; the patient at New York's 
Mount omai Hospital, for example, finds that 
S3 a day ot his hospital bill isn’t for services 
at all; it’s for interest payments to the banks. 

And not only do all of these concerns make 
a lot of money from people's bad health, they do 
if with togetherness Drug company executives 
sit on hospital boards of trustees. Doctors own 
shores in profit-making hospitals and hospital 
supply companies Hospital and medical school 
professionals moonlight as consultants to hospital 
supply companies and even sit on their boards of 
trustees 

. -* * 

I litre is a health care system. Its compon- 
ent- aie, in addition to the doctors, the vast 
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network of health care resources -- '’medical em- 
pires"; the financing and planning complex of 
agencies dominated by Blue Cross; and the "medical 
industrial complex." 


SANDALS -- FRIENDS ON THE ROAD 
A POEM FROM VIETNAM 

LIBERATION News Service 


But if health care is provided by such a 
big, well-organized, interconnected, business- 
like system, why isn't American health care any 

better? The answer is that HEALTH CARE IS NOT 

THE AIM OF THE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM. 

The health care system exists to serve other 
ends. The big medical centers' ends are teaching 
and research. The hospitals and medical schools 
want to expand their real estate and financial 
holdings. And everyone, from hospitals and doc- 
tors to drug companies and insurance companies, 

want to make money. 

Health care for patients us a means to do 
this. And so patients see a system which is ex- 
pensive, which is fragmented into dozens of 
specialties, and which doesn’t even take care of 
them very well. 
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BLACK VIETNAM VET IN FT. HOOD STOCKADE 
ON PHONEY DRUG CHARGE 

KILLEEN, Texas (LNS)--Pvt. Wesley Williams, 
a black Vietnam veteran currently stationed at 
Ft. Hood in Killeen Texas, was arrested on Nov. 12 
for "Suspicion of possession of ' suspected 1 mari- 
juana" (there is no such charge) and has been in 
the stockade ever since. 

Politically active on base as a member of 
the People's Justice Committee--a group of about 
50 black GIs almost all of whom are Vietnam vets, 
Williams was arrested ty MPs on his way back to 
the barracks from a basketball game. He was taken 
to the station without being charged. 

Once at the station, MPs tried to provoke 
Williams into fighting, a common tactic to 
"create" charges, but they were unsuccessful. Fi- 
nally they accused him of dropping a bag of mari- 
juana as he was being arrested, even though there 
was no marijuana for evidence. Williams had 10 
witnessess who said they didn’t see any either. 

A week lager the army had come up with two 
witnessess--both white MPs--to testify that he 
had been holding the dope and the charge was 
changed to straight "possession of marijuana." 

Williams' trial is set for the end of December. 
To date the army has offered him two deals in an 
attempt to either coopt him or get rid of him. 

All charges against him will be dropped if he 
takes the seat they offered him c i the Enlisted 
Men's Council at Fort Hook, or he can accept a 
discharge with the promise that he leave the 
state of Texas. Williams has ref ised both choices 
because he thinks the army is trying to rid them- 
selves of a political threat in their midst. 
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Help us make the new year a better one all around. 
Pay your Dec. and Jan. bills so we can dig out of 
debt and start doiniz packe ts all beThapuy .with 
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[Editor's note: In North Vietnam , writers 

get paid by the page , and so their income as wri- 
ters depends on how many pages they write and how 
many books they sell . .4 thin book costs only as 

much as a pack of cigarettes , even though books and 
the paper they are printed on are materials that 
are hard to come by in North Vietnam . Poets , unless 
they are terribly popular and prolific , have a hard 
time making a living off their work, but most poets 
in Vietnam don't have to; they have other work to 
do. 


Poetry is vital and natural to the Vietnamese 
and poetSy old and very young , number in the thou- 
sands . Poetry can be found all over the country — 
in the pages of the daily newspapers and on the 
radio . There are poets in the communes, factories , 
in the army and government — Ho Chi Minh is pro- 
bably Vietnam's best known poet e 

Nguyen Dienh r Thi, Secretary General of the 
Vietnam Writer's Association considers Vietnamese 
writers to be "very lucky . He fore 1945 we had to 
go outside society — leave our families , risk our 
lives — to protest . After the revolution, we were 
able to join society , both physically and spiritu- 
ally . " 

This does not mean an easy life for the writers, 
"Peace does not mean rest. There is a lot of work 
to do -- the development of the country is also a 
life and death struggle , . .and our writers celebrate 
that struggle. In a nation where the spirit is 
strong , the people can always create."] 

SANDALS -- FRIENDS ON THE ROAD 


Sleeping at night, I rest my head on my sandals, 

When the moon is bright, I put them on again for 

the operation. 

By May they're worn smooth from jungle paths. 

My sandals have gone with me up mountains and 

across streams. 

Through the South’s hardships these salt-less days. 

Learning substitutes for rice, the art of skinning, 

wi Id bananas . . . 

Time after time my sandals follow the rhythm of the 

to-rung with me. 

Sending waves from happy feet out to far-off villages. 

When they see my footprints, the enemy troops' eyes 

will go pale. 

This pair of sandals, covered with ten years of scars 

from thorns and spikes, , 

Becomes oars to take a small boat across the river. 

My sandals have so often chased the enemy with me. 

Guarding my feet for the attack, 

Trampling < } ovm the "three mountains, two rivers. "* 

Tonight my sandals turn into red-flaming torches. 

Becoming suns to bring the soldiers down the 


mountain . 

Where in this land is it still dark! 

Tonight 1 light my sandals and set out, 

The red blaze warming the frosty sky. 

A thousand new pairs of sandals will join my on 

the road. --Thu Bor 

'Reference to a. slogan of former dictator Nco Dinh 
Diem's "Strategic Hamlet" program. * 

^.Translated f)v 3(jim bpragens iff Great Sp eckled R-irH - 


— . f ragen* 
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QUEBEC THEORETICIAN RENOUNCES FLQ 
CRITICIZED FOR SUPPORT OF PARTI QUEBECOIS 

MONTREAL f LNS) -- Pierre Vallieres, author 
White Niggers of America and, since 1966, one of 
the most respected partisans of the underground 
Front de Liberation du Quebec (FLQ), has called 
for the FLQ to dissolve itself completely and 
for all Quebecois militants to recognize the 
electoralist Parti Quebecois (PQ) as the "prin- 
ciple strategic politcal force of the Quebecois 
Liberation struggle.” 

Vallieres has been underground since Sept- 
ember when he declined to show up for his latest 
trial His renunciation of "armed agitation” came 
in a 12,000-word text delivered to the Montreal 
newspaper Le Devoir along with a handwritten 
letter. Its authenticity is not doubted. 

In his "radical self-criticism” Vallieres 
concludes that conditions for armed struggle do 
not exist in Quebec, mainly because the elector- 
al process is not bankrupt. (The Parti Quebecois, 
formed in 1968, advocates political sovereignty 
for Quebec and a form of economic union with 
Canada. It gained 24% of the popular vote in the 
Quebec elections of April 1970.) 

Analyzing the crisis of October 1970 when, 
after two political kidnappings by FLP cells, 
the federal government invoked the War Measures 
Act, suspended civil rights, airlifted 7,000 
troops into Montreal, arrested hundreds of left- 
ists and conducted thousands of raids, Vallieres 
writes : 

"The power structure seeks more and more 
openly a confrontation in which it hopes to crush 
the Quebecois people by force, by destroying the 
organizations they have given themselves: the 
PQ, the labor unions, the citizens committees, 
etc. The October crisis gave the power structure 
the occasion for a dress rehearsal for this 
classic scenario. The organization which touched 
off the crisis had no means of sustaining a long 
offensive nor of offering the people a strategy 
and the weapons to resist the repression.” 

Underground actions during the 60 's, which 
consisted mostly of symbolic bombings, did much 
to awaken the Quebecois people, Vallieres writes. 
But any further FLQ action now would make it 
"unconsciously but objectively the ally of the 
established regime’s strategy.” 

"The crisis provoked by Quebec’s accession 
to independence would set off considerable 
shock waves in English Canada an! quite possibly 
in the United States, where growing numbers of 
people, especially youth, support the Quebec 
independence movement. . . 

"The power structure knows it is threatened 
most, not by the FLQ of whose real importance it 
is aware, but by the conversion to political 
practice of the Parti Quebecois, the labor un- 
ions and citizens committees, which aims object- 
ively -- and more and more consciously -- at 
breaking up the colonial and imperialist relation- 
ship which profits the Anglo-Canadian bourgeousie, 
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its U.S. masters, and the debris of an elite which 
makes up the rickety French-speaking bourgeosie. " 

Because of Valliere’s record as an unyielding 
political prisoner and his prestige as a revolut- 
ionary socialist leader, his endorsement of the 
Parti Quebecois came as a shock to many who find it 
hard to accept the PQ as a necessarily liberating 
force. The PQ, at least up to now, has notably 
failed to embrace socialism or oppose U.S. imperial- 
ism (as all three of Quebec’s major labor federations 
have now done) . 

Charles Gagnon, who until recently fought 
alongside Vallieres as FLQ partisan and political 
prisoner agreed with Vallieres abandonment of FLQ 
tactics (for years before last October’s explosion, 
the chief slogan of Quebec activists had been "Free 
Vallieres and Gagnon”) .Gagnon had publicly urged 
this move several months ago. But, Gagnon says, 

"His [Valliere’s] total adherence to the PQ 
is completely mistaken and absolutely indefensible 
. . . The working classes are deprived of the basic 
political weapon of struggle, a revolutionary class 
party, and their task is not to join a bourgeois 
party but to put all the time and energy needed into 
building their own party." 

Six days later, a second Vallieres text, also 
considered genuine, was published, reaffirming and 
expanding on the earlier pro-PQ arguments. 

Vallieres says he no longer has any reason to 
remain underground, and will surface within a few 
weeks . 
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*************************************************** 
U.S. COURT, RULES HOMOSEXUALITY 
"SOCIALLY REPUGNANT" 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn (LNS) -- More than 1,000 
people rallied outside the administration offices 
of the University of Minnesota last October 26 to 
protestthe school's refusal to hire gay activist 
Mike McConnell. 

Officials of the school said that McConnell 
was "trying to foist his socially repugnant views 
on his employer." This decision was upheld by a 
ruling of the U.S. Court of Appeals which said that 
the University was justified in refusing employment 
on those grounds. 

The rally, largest of its kind ever held in 
Minnesota, drew support from union leaders, profes- 
sors and ministers from the community as well as 
the Women’s Liberation and YSA groups on campus. 
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AFTER PRISON, A WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS 

The clouds embrace the peaks, the peaks embrace 
the clouds, 

The river below shines like a mirror, spotless 
and clean. 

On the crest of the Western Mountains, my heart 
stirs as I wander 

Looking towards the Southern sky and dreaming of 
old friends. 

--from The Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 
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DALLAS RAID LANDS 500 FREEKS AND 
CHARGES OF FASCISM 

DALLAS, Texas, (LNS) —There ’ s an area like 
it in just about every American city--a park 
usually, where local long-hairs hang around, 
passing time, making music, smoking dope and 
giving city officials ulcers. The most famous 
example is Hippie Hill in San Francisco, but 
there's an example for almost any other city you 
can think of--Boston Common in Boston, Grant 
Park in Chicago, Rittenhouse Square in Philadel- 
phia. 

In Dallas, it's Lee Park--or it was, until 
police launched a massive military-style sweep 
through the park on December 3 busting everyone 
in sight. 

The narcotics troops, many wearing battle 
gear and carrying sawed-off riot shotguns, burst 
out of hiding places around the park just after 
the last vestiges of dusk had turned into the 
gloom of night. A helicopter which had been 
hovering six blocks away turned and sped to the 
park, circling over it and illuminating it with 
special floodlights as the troops surrounded 
and invaded the park. 

Earlier in the day, undercover agents had 
made ten or eleven "buys" in the park--all of 
them purchases of non-addictive soft drugs, 
marijuana or LSD. And the same morning, the 
Dallas County Grand Jury handed down 132 secret 
indictments for sale and/or possession of drugs. 

But even that list wouldn’t cover the 
numbers the police rounded up in their sweep. 

By the time they had cleared the park, they had 
over 500 people in custody-only 11 of whom 
were named on warrants from the secret grand 
jury list. Virtually every person who was in 
the park was arrested and taken to the jailhouse. 
Even those who walked by the park, neighborhood 
residents out for an evening stroll or returning 
from a nearby cinema were arreste and taken 
downtown . 

In the process, the Dallas Police Department 
suddenly found itself with a bombshell on its 
hands. They had something like 490 people who h 
had been arrested, searched, detained at the 
jail for several hours and passed before a smoke- 
glass shield behind which the secret agents hid 
who had made the buys earlier that day--only to 
be released in the end without any charges being 
brought against them. 

And while most of those people were young, 
poor, and incapable of making mu^h of a stink 
about the way they had been treated, a few of them 
weren’t. Perhaps one of the greatest police 
mistakes was the arrest of former assistant dis- 
trict attorney Jim Mattox who is currently run- 
ning for the Democratic nomination for a State 
Senate seat. 

Mattox came to the park when he heard that 
a massive raid was going on and that some young 
people whom he had defended in court in the past 


had been caught up in it. 

The next thing he knew he was surrounded by 
shot-gun carrying members of the police department’s 
tactical squad, handcuffed, taken downtown and 
held for more than an hour. His political career 
jeopardized by photographs showing him being led 
off in handcuffs, and his anger roused by the 
order under which the police had moved to 
"arrest anyone in, around or near the park,” 

Mattox went on the attack. 

Suddenly, the Dallas police and the city 
council found themselves under fire. Not only had 
the massive round-up netted only a~few actual 
arrests, but a careful search of all the suspects 
and through all the leaves and trash barrels in 
the park netted absolutely no heroin (which strikes 
most people as a far more serious problem than 
marijuana or acid.) 

A City Council meeting a few days later was 
deluged with complaints from people who had been 
swept up in the raid or objected to tactics which 
reminded a professor at Perkins School of Theology 
of "Fascist states we read about in our history 
books . " 


The Council members had been instructed be- 
fore the meeting started not to respond to any of 
the charges. But before the week was over even the 
police chief had been forced to apologize. 

Still, residents of the community around the 
park could not rest easy that the police would 
avoid such tactics in the 'future. They had been 
able to force the city to back down this time 
becuase they had gotten support from a few vocal 
and fairly respectable people. But black militants 
pointed out that if they had attempted such a 
protest at a city council meeting they would 
simply have been ejected from the room. 

General hysteria about "drug pushers” created 
by some of the scare stories printed in the news- 
papers at the time of the raid had people calling 
in supportingthe police action by as much as an 
eight to one margin-even if the whole thing was 
demonstrably unconstitutional. 

If some people thought the raid looked like 
fascism, a lot of others in Dallas seem to feel 
that’s just what the doctor ordered. 
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CHARGES 

Sixty cents to cook a pot of rice! 

A basin of hot water costs you one yuan. 

A yuan pays for an item worth sixty cents. 

Those are the charges clearly laid down in prison. 


ATTENTION TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


In case you missed our last announcement, we’re 
putting out a special packet (#402) Dec. 24 with 
one story and a "qufcstionaire”. We’d like to give 
you, our subscribers, some chance to voice your 
feelings about what LNS should be doing. We'll be 
back to put out *403 in a week. 
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* 




war on the Poor 
Credit Red Times/ LNS 


Job Hunting 

Credit Jessica, Everywoman/LNS 


Board of Directors 

Credit South Baltimore Voice/LNS 


Joujouka musicians, Morocco ( see story) 
Credit Good Times/LNS 
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